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Middle Ages England remained primarily an agricultural
country, a land of tillers, to whose needs the interests of
trader and artisan alike were frankly subordinated. But
in the fifteenth century industry was beginning to prove
more attractive than husbandry ; it offered a wider scope
to men of initiative and enterprise, and opened up a field of
opportunity where wealth and prestige lay within the grasp
of all who could approve themselves worthy by their skill
and resources. The cloth trade was progressing by leaps
and bounds, and the prosperous burgher began to store up
riches in his house and entertain kings at his table for his
guests x. There was a movement from the country to the
towns in the years that followed the Black Death, and the
discontent of the peasants with the burdens of villeinage
spurred on their ambition for better things. The cry went
up that tillage was decaying from the scarcity of agricultural
labourers, and the Government responded with the Acts of
1388 and 1406. The first Act enjoined that all who served in
husbandry until the age of twelve should continue to do so,
and not be apprenticed to any mistery 2. More important
still was the second Act, by which no one might place his
child to serve as apprentice to any craft " or other labour
within any city or borough, except he have land or rent to
the value of twenty shillings by the year at the least " 3.
Some historians have supposed that the prohibition was
ineffectual *, but this view is undoubtedly incorrect. The
citizens of London petitioned against it in 1429, and they
were excluded from its operation 5. Oxford made two futile
attempts in 1450 and 1455 to obtain immunity from the Act;
they complained that their town was " desolate for the more
part ", since scholars had withdrawn from the University,
" saying that they may not have artificers to serve them " 6.
1 In 1363 a London vintner was said to have feasted four kings : Stow,
Survey of London (ed. Kingsford), i. 106. The story, in this form, is
legendary since the kings of France and of Cyprus were not together in
England at the same time : Chronica Johannis de Reading, 312. In 1460
William Canynges entertained Edward IV.: G. Pryce, Memorials of the
Canynges' Family (1854), 114.                                    ' Statutes, ii. 57.
*  Ibid. ii. 157.               * E.g. Rogers, Agriculture and Prices, iv. 117.
a Rotuli Parliamentorum, iv. 354 b ; Letter Book K, 105.
*  Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. 205 a, 337 b.
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